STILLNESS AFTER STORM

It was about a year after his death that, journeying
one day along the coast from Morwenstow to Bideford,
I turned aside to visit the church at Hartland. During
the preceding night a gale of terrific violence had swept
over Hartland and the surrounding district. A hail-
storm of a severity unprecedented in the memory of the
inhabitants had shattered hundreds of windows in the
houses and cottages, and the standing corn in the fields
round about had been cut off clean as with a scythe.
But now, though low, ragged clouds were racing across
the sky and the horizon was blotted out by drifts of
misty rain, the storm had spent its fury and no sound
save the tired wind whispering among the dripping trees
broke the deep quiet of the churchyard.

There was a certain appropriateness in the scene,
and in the succession of stillness after storm. Not
that John Lane's life had been stormy. On the whole,
indeed, though he had had his tribulations, it had been
a singularly happy one. But it had been restless. His
blithe, eager spirit compelled him always to be up and
doing. He was for ever devising something new, and
scanning the horizon of the future.

It must not be supposed that he was wrapped up in
himself. On the contrary, he was fond of society, and
possessed brilliant social gifts; and he had, what is not
always the same thing, a genius for making friends and
keeping them. He wafe a sovereign antidote against
faint-heartedness and discouragement. 'He lived', as
his epitaph records, 'to encourage and inspire.'

When, after my return to London, I addressed myself
to the task of examining John Lane's papers and corre-
spondence, I came across a newspaper cutting on which
was printed a poem by another distinguished son of
Devon, a poem of which I will take leave to quote the
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